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A Keen and Realistic Analysis 


Mr. Appleby has given a keen and realistic analysis of the way in 
which democratic forces play upon the legislative, administrative, and 
judicial branches of our government. He has not tried to simplify 
the description. The actual play of these forces is very complicated and 
gives the appearance of disorder. In truth, the processes of democracy 
are disorderly and it is a wonder that they work at all. Most for- 
tunately, by their fundamental dependence on human freedom, they 
do find working balance and in so doing they avoid setting up the 
destructive stresses and strains which result from other forms of 
government. 


There are very few gaps, it seems to me, in Mr. Appleby’s descrip- 
tion. Perhaps he might have paid a bit more attention to the informal 
but rather cohesive groups within Congress. The two best examples 
are the silver bloc and the farm bloc. They represent communities of 
interest which are not related to either of the two great parties but are 
none the less effective. 


He did well in laying stress on the advantages of our two-party 
system. It has been the ideal of some theorists to change the American 
legislative plan from our two par- 
ties which are in a position to steal 
each other's clothes into a new sub- 
division which would be based on 
fundamental differences of belief 
in fundamental principles. Such a 
change, in my judgment, would be 
disastrous. If parties are divided on 
matters of principle they will later 


Ralph E. Flanders has had a 
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to observe the government of 
the United States in action. A 
Republican from Vermont, he 
is known as a liberal within his 
party. In the Senate he has 
served on the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report which 
has concerned itself with the 


problem of inflation and on the 
Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. In this latter capacity he 
has played a major role in ef- 
forts to pass the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner housing bill. Senator 
Flanders calls Springfield, Ver- 
mont, home. He is an active, 
cooperative member of the Con- 
gregational Church. 


subdivide on matters of principle. 
In turn they will sub-subdivide. 
That is the route by which we 
finally arrive at the unworkable 
European bloc system. If we are to 
remain effectively democratic we 
had best stay as we are. 


—RALPH E. FLANDERS 


Who Governs America? 
By PAUL H. APPLEBY 


The citizen of the United States is vastly more important 
and influential than he knows. Now that the election is over, 
he is likely to feel that he has done all he can do about the 
national government until the next election. Yet he will “vote” 
hundreds or thousands of times before the next election. In 
most cases he will vote by not voting—which is perhaps equally 
significant. Every expression of opinion on public affairs—in 
the barber shop or beauty parlor, in a taxicab, at a club meet- 
ing, at a party, union meeting, farm organization meeting, or 
wherever—is a contribution to the climate of opinion within 
which the government acts in its constant effort to achieve or 


maintain consent. Every withholding of expression is similarly 
a vote. 


Between-elections influence is real, of course, only because 
there are elections. But elections are held only periodically. 
Politics goes on constantly, and so long as democracy survives. 


In politics—the totality of our political processes—trests the 
reality of popular government. 


Citizen’s Access to Government 


Between-elections influence is enhanced by other political 
processes and institutions that characterize a popular or demo- 
cratic government. Free speech and free enterprise with respect 
to agitation, and to organization for agitation, are of basic 
importance. The existence of courts and legislative bodies is 
fundamental, A normal two-party situation also makes the 
individual more directly influential than he would be in a 
multiple-party Situation where negotiators of coalitions take 
Over important processes. A bureaucracy spread widely over 
the country, there to be pushed at, complained about, incited 
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to action, is another vehicle of popular influence. A competitive 
bureaucracy, its parts representative of special functional and 
geographical interests, is another feature; the very complexity 
of the bureaucracy exposes it to many aspects of American life 
and interests. , 


The Citizen and His Government 


A very great deal of the sense of political frustration which 
too many citizens suffer springs from an unconscious expecta- 
tion of too direct and conclusive influence on their government. 
The individual citizen finds it hard to understand why the 
government doesn’t do what 4e wishes it to do. Or a single 
pressure group, feeling deeply about some problem, can’t quite 
become reconciled to the fact that the government does not 
accept its particular proposal. Sometimes, indeed, efforts are 


Paul H. Appleby is Dean of the 
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ship between the citizen and his gov- 
ernment, and his article for Social 
Action reflects many years of experi- 
ence and thought on the problems 
involved in the governance of a 
democratic society. 
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made to compel the government to accept some group proposal. 
Yet any of us, in a relaxed mood, would agree that each citi- 


zen's fair share of influence would be only one-one hundred ~ 


and forty-five millionth of all citizen influence, and that the 
government probably should never let any one citizen or any 
group of citizens write the particular ticket for the exercise of 
governmental power. 

It is the peculiar business of politics working through gov- 
ernment to devise responses to popular demands which will 
gain the consent of citizens generally. Those responses, in the 
very nature of the process, can hardly ever be fully satisfactory 
to anybody if they are fairly acceptable to almost everybody. 
But they can be—and in the long run, as they are successively 
modified in the light of experience and complaint, may be be- 
lieved to be—roughly responsive to the complex of most of 
the diverse citizen influences. 

In other words, all of the political processes, and not elec- 
tions alone, are the means by which in this society 145,000,000 
people are continually agreeing on courses of action. 


Inequality of Influence 


Of course it is also true that power is not uniformly dis- 
tributed or uniformly exercised. There are differences as be- 
tween individuals, as between groups of citizens, and as be- 
tween citizens and officials. There are differences as between 


one period and another, one area and another, one government 
agency and another. 


In other words, it is of course true that each citizen does 


not have exactly one-one hundred and forty-five millionth part 
of all the political influence. Persons too young to vote have 


less influence than those able to vote. Poor persons in poll-tax 


states have less than those more privileged. In one-party states 
or communities considerable numbers of citizens are relatively 
disfranchised. Persons in especially influential positions of 
many kinds have more than a per capita influence. This influ- 
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ence is usually associated with some kind of hierarchal status 
in some one or more of the numerous organizations through 
which the economy and the society generally live. This points 
to the well-known fact that organized influence is more effective 
than unorganized influence. 


Role of Private Organizations 


It is a fact too little recognized and considered that the 
multiplicity and character of private organizations affect pro- 
foundly the vitality and representativeness of political processes. 
The values often sought in a system of proportional represen- 
tation are better developed in this auxiliary way, leaving to 


PERCENTAGE OF CITIZENS VOTING IN 1944 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


THE AREA OF EACH STATE IS DRAWN PROPORTIONAL 10 THE POPULAR VOTE CAST IN 1944 
TOTAL VOTE — 46,025,684 


U.S. LAND AREA 


DISTORTED MAP G-4 
fa 75 to 95% EL) 45 10 55% 


65 10 75% 35 10 49% 15 10 25% Percentages are based on the total eligible 
voters in each state—citizens over 2/ years == MATH JONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER 
55 to 65% ]] 25 fo 35% uncer 15% IMIVERSITY OF DENVER 


The inequality of citizen influence is well illustrated in the above 
map. The poll-tax states of the South are especially “distorted,” 
falling into the three lowest percentage categories of the total 
eligible vote. Since 1944, Georgia has repealed her poll tax re- 
quirement for voting. (Used by permission of the National 
Opinion Research Center, now at the University of Chicago.) 
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strictly political organizations and processes—notably to par- 

ties—the function of converting these complex multiple in- 
- terests into majority policies. 

It is significant that there are in the United States more or- 

j ganizations in proportion to population than in any other na- 
. tion—and more kinds of organizations. All of these organiza- 
tions are in varying ways vehicles of political influence. Up to 
the limits of the citizen’s “span of attention” his influence on 
affairs is heightened and diversified in proportion to the number 
of his affiliations and exposures and the intensity and persist- _ 
ence of his activity. One index of the differences in political 
vitality among the states is the difference in degree to which © 
their citizens are organized in multiple ways expressive of 
diverse interests. 


Strictly Political Organizations . 
The levels of government characteristic of this nation are 
themselves one form> of this multiplicity of organizations | 
through which diverse popular sentiments are brought to bear 
on affairs. The number of jurisdictions may be too great, ballots — 
_may be too long for the citizen’s span of attention, but the gen- 
eral structure of national, state, county and city government 
exposes government widely to citizen influence. : 
\ Strictly political organizations are popular vehicles of | 
especially general and pervasive importance, of course. Taking 
account of all citizen interests as otherwise expressed, they 
have the function of generalizing issues, synthesizing response, : 
narrowing the range of choice, establishing majority consensus — 
and/or consent. While a majority position may be established 
usually and finally only by narrowing choice to two alterna- 
tives (and these alternatives usually not radically different if 
orderly evolution rather than revolution is to be the course of 
affairs), successive choices over a period of time may radically — 
affect the direction of society. 4 
ee eos citizens is not uniform in any organization, 1 
€ strictly political or only indirectly or incidentally F 


The League of Women Voters, 
“a nonpartisan organization estab- 
lished in 1920 to encourage citizen 
Participation in government,” is 
one of the private organizations 
through which citizens may work 
to become responsible members of 
the political life of their community, 
state and nation. The League works 
to promote political responsibility 
through informed and active par- 
ticipation of citizens in government. 
Its Current Agenda,* adopted by 
the representatives of the members 
at the biennial convention this 
year, include only those subjects 
on which the League as a whole 
believes it can be effective in the 
next two years. This means that 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


questions of fundamental impor- 
tance are selected and that ener- 
gies are concentrated. The objective 
is to limit the items to those which 
can be well and thoroughly sup- 
ported by League members. Action 
may include providing information, 
building public opinion, and sup- 
porting legislation. League action 
is political action, but it is political 
action in the public interest, in 
support of selected issues, not can- 
didates. It is nonpartisan. Individ- 
ual members are, of course, free to 
atrive at conclusions different from 
those of the League as a whole and 
to act on them as individuals out- 
side the League. 


MEMO 


THE 40 BILLION 
DOLLAR QUESTION 


* What Does the 
Government Budget 
Mean to the Citizen? 


The Citizen 
and the 
United Nations 


*During the next biennium 
the League will concentrate 
on: (1) Strengthening the 
United Nations; (2) Promot- 
ing international reconsttuc- 
tion and the expansion of 
world trade; (3) Analyzing 
federal taxes and expenditures 
in order to understand and 
support such fiscal policies as 
make for a stable domestic 
economy. The MEMO pam- 
phlets are published to assist 
League members in carrying 
out the Current Agenda. They 
are available at 15¢ each, from 
the League of Women Voters, 
726 Jackson Place, N.W,, 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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political. Influence varies according to personality factors and 
leadership status or responsibility. A citizen without formal 
office in an organization may exert a determining influence on 
it on occasion. Another may exert influence disproportionate to 
his formal status in the hierarchy, but usually persons are in- 
fluential roughly in proportion to their hierarchal position. 
Persons in office are presumed to be representative of the mem- 
bers generally. 


Democracy in Politics 

Private organizations are almost always (this writer believes 
invariably and inevitably) less democratic, less uniformly af- 
fected by all whom they affect, than are political-governmental 
organizations of a democratic society. This is true even of 
organizations which make a fetish of their internal democ- 
racy. Sidney and Beatrice Webb found long ago, for example, 
that it is unwise for members of a cooperative who are em- 
ployed by the organization to be permitted to vote on matters 
relating to the management of the enterprise. In contrast, it is 
necessary that government be more political than any other 
organizations. It is a special and preeminent function of gov- 
ernment to deal with and to effect integration of all organized 
interest groups, and more. 

Politics offers its own representative system, then, in addi- 
tion to the more or less representative systems of private or- 
ganizations. Through it, citizens exert an ultimately more 
effective kind of influence than they do in their private groups. 
In this system popular influence on representatives is more con- 
stant. Because of our wide franchise and the direct election of 
key public officials, citizens through elections may spontane- 


ously correct positions taken by popular pressure groups or 
by professional political groups. 


The Power of the Citizen 


This can and does happen in elections when they go counter 
to most of the organized pressure. It happens also between 
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_ elections. Politicians and officials are sensitive both to organ- 
ized pressures, present and potential, and to popular tides, 
present and potential. Citizens, then, through diverse private 
organizations, through strictly political organizations, and as 
individuals capable of making, destroying or’ swelling majori- 
ties, cause telephones to ring and lines of action to change in 
city hall, in court house, in state capitol, in legislative halls, 
in administrative offices—even in judges’ chambers. 


In this process special functions are performed by interest 
groups, opposition party, and press. Democratic government is 
subject to scrutiny to which no other human activity is sub- 
jected in anything like equal degree. Interest groups, opposition 
party and press are the chief investigators. They are continually 
presenting issues as candidates for public attention. Citizens 
who read or listen unmoved or without definite reaction vote 
“no.” They are consenting to the continuation of that which 
is being attacked. If any considerable number of citizens re- 
sponds—and sometimes a very small number is sufficient— 
governmental adjustments follow. Issues of great popular po- 
tential—such as public housing in the last few years—some- 
times lie fallow for lack of adequate sponsors. Citizens may 
themselves orgatiize agitation on particular issues, but too 
often they leave this role to leaders, to commercial interest 


groups, the press and opposition party. 


Politics Not Generally Partisan 

Everything having to do with the government and everything 
the government does is political, for politics is the art and 
science of government. But in the over-all picture only a small 
part of politics is partisan. In a sense all issues raised for public 
attention are thereby nominated for attention by the political 
parties. But parties accept only those issues which seem capable 
of affecting the establishment of a majority consensus. Issues 
of smaller political potential are resolved in legislatures along 
other than distinctly partisan lines. A great many issues of 
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CHURCHMEN'S WASHINGTON SEMINARS 


HURCHMEN’S WASHING- 

TON SEMINARS are a 

project in citizenship educa- 
tion initiated jointly by the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Council 
for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches and the 
social action groups of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, United Coun- 
cil of Church Women, and Friends. 
About 400 church people—aminis- 
ters, laymen and laywomen—have 
attended 12 of these three-day 
seminars, the first of which was 
held in April, 1945. 

The typical program of a 
Churchmen’s Washington Seminar 
includes appointments with Con- 
gressmen and visits to Committee 
hearings, sessions of the House and 
Senate, the Departments of the 
national government and _ private 


groups working in Washington. 
Discussion periods follow talks 
given by government officials and 


leaders in private organizations. 
Church people have something 
to contribute to national policy 


which they bring when they attend 
one of these Seminars. They be- 
lieve profoundly in the democratic 
process and in the instruments of 
government through which it 
works. They stand for the public 
welfare rather than any special in- 
terest. Justice, freedom and peace 
are the causes which Christian citi- 
zens and church organizations 
must work for if they are to be 
worthy of the tradition they repre- 
sent and the name they bear. 


Three seminars have been 
planned for the first session of the 
8ist Congress which begins in 
January, 1949: a General Seminar, 
February 2-4; a Rural Seminar, 
March 1-4; and a second General 
Seminar, May 3-6. 


(The group in the above photo- 
graph, shown outside the White 
House after an appointment with 
President Truman, attended the 
Seminar held in Washington in 
December, 1947, during the time 
of Congressional debate on Interim 


Aid to Europe.) 
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smaller dimensions are resolved administratively. The admin- 
istrative level at which they are resolved depends upon the 
degree of specialized character a particular issue has, the size, 
location, character and attitude of the public affected. 


A small public deeply aroused weighs more in political 
scales than a larger public only mildly dissatisfied. Repetition 
of complaint and-demand is an index of the intensity of citi- 
zen feeling and makes a bid for higher attention. Thus, about 
a matter normally handled at a low level in the administrative 
hierarchy, a militant citizen group often can secure Presiden- 
tial or Congressional consideration. This is the peculiar genius 
of politics. It is the activity which puts limitations on the power 
of officials and allows the power of the people ultimately to 
require any kind of action, positive or negative, about which 
they are sufficiently agreed. 


Two phrases in the preceding sentence have special signifi- 
cance: “any kind of action,” and “‘sufficiently agreed.” A large 
group of people will usually be much more capable of agree- 
ing on a general kind of action than on the specific form. The 
more agreed they are, the more there 1s consensus, the easier 
it is to impose on the government the popular will—actually to 
control the government. 


The Role of Public Officials 


In every case the principal roles of government officials are: 
to bring into focus—to resolve and integrate—the popularly- 
felt needs; to give specific form to responses of the govern- 
ment designed to meet the needs; to inject foresight and con- 
cern for factors not readily visible to citizens at large; to try so 
to organize governmental actions as to secure at least majority 
consensus or consent. They may make mechanical or automatic 
responses to popular forces on the one hand, and they may 
exercise discretion and leadership on the other. The mechani- 
cal type of response is itself modified, of course, by the neces- 
sity of consciously interpreting public sentiment. 
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The process of government produces a kind of political logic 

different from any other logic, the validity of which is tested 
_or attested by popular consent and governmental survival. The 
process could never be perfect and it can be “rational” only 
to a degree. It is limited by the forms of existing political in- 
stitutions. But the process is in a large way reflective of the 
mixed emotional-reasonable and pluralistic character of a great 
democratic society of highly differentiated human beings. Even 
though the process of democratic government is ever capable 
of improvement it is confidently felt that no other kind of 
system would so truly reflect and conserve the values long 
espoused in this society. 


How Government Works 


In the United States, popular protection against arbitrary 
exercise of governmental power resides not so much in any 
single institution or structural device as in the whole of our 
political processes, the whole environment’ of governmental 
action. The very complexity of government, the frequent over- 
lapping of responsibility, the fact that various agencies or 
organs of government compete and engage in conflict—all 
these provide checks and balances more pervasive than those 
formally devised by the Constitution makers. What is done 
in all other parts of the government is done with regard for 
what the courts have done and may do; what is done by the 
courts is done with halting recognition, at least, of what Con- 
gress and the Executive are feeling it necessary to do. Congress 
is influenced by the Executive; the Executive act is in con- 
formity with law and constantly restrained and modified by 
Congress. The whole national government is influenced by 
state and local governments and vice versa. Powers “‘centtal- 
ized” in Washington are in reality greatly diffused. 

The Executive branch’s part of the total governmental power 
is widely diffused between departments and agencies and be- 
tween units, “levels” within units, and individuals within units. 


ice, 
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All these interact on each 
other. Individuals, units and 
agencies are in certain ways 
representative of various citi- 
zen interests, and as they con- 
tend with and influence each 
other they are reconciling 
and integrating diverse pop- 
ular attitudes and interests. 
Practically nothing done by 
government officials is done 
by an individual as a free 
agent. Nearly every action 
represents a consensus of 
those. organizationally con- 


MEETING YOUR 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Young America Films has pre- 
pared a 16mm. sound film entitled 
“Meet Your Federal Government,” 
for use in Junior and Senior High 
Schools. It presents a graphic pic- 
ture of how the Federal govern- 
ment operates. The purchase price 
is $48.00; the film can also be ob- 
tained from a rental library. Young 
America Films (18 East 41 Street, 
New York 17) will refer renting 
requests to an appropriate film 
library. There is also available a 
series of five filmstrips making use 
of photography, charts, and origi- 
nal art work to teach the structure 


and function of the federal govern- 
ment, at $3.50 each or $12.50 
for the set. 


cerned in an environment of 
expressed or potential co- 
operation or interference by ———_______| 
other individuals, other units, other agencies, higher levels of 
control. The interplay of influences within the government 
goes on, in turn, within an environment of popular scrutiny 
and concern, the interplay of interests, and present or potential 
formal political intervention. 


Frustrated Officials 

The general result is not a sense of power on the part of 
officials, but a widespread sense of frustration. They are quite 
like citizens who feel that their votes are their only participa- 
tion in government in feeling that their presence in an intri- 
cate process is about their only participation. It is hard for them 
to identify the consequences of their influence on the action 
finally produced. A great deal of this frustration is the price 
paid for insurance against exercise of undue and arbitrary 
power and for the maintenance of truly popular government. 
But there can be too much of such frustration, as well as too 
little; it is generally excessive in amount, rather than insufficient. 
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Members of Congress as well as executive officials suffer 
from this frustration. Their constituents tend to feel that their 
representatives in Congress should be able individually to 
“control” the government, and they make demands accord- 
ingly. Congress as a body has great authority, but its power 
is divided between two houses, and there in turn divided in 
one house between 96 members and in another between 435 
members. When one house comes to agreement, that agree- 
ment is seldom wholly satisfactory to any member. To secure 
agreement between the two houses there usually must be more 
important concessions. Congress thus epitomizes within itself 
the popular process of reaching agreement. Further, Congress 
as a body and all Congressmen as individuals act under strong 
restraints provided by the political environment and by other 
parts of the government. When members of Congress lash 
out in bitter criticism of policy or of an executive agency, they 
often reflect thereby a quite natural frustration arising from 
inability to impose their own individual judgments. 


Power of the President 


The power of the President is greater than that of any other 
individual in the national government, partly because govern- 
mental necessity has so shaped his office, and partly because 
one person's judgment at the apex of the Executive branch is 
easier to arrive at than the judgment of 531 persons split into 
two houses. (At the gubernatorial level, the Governor of New 
York is even more powerful, but in most states top executive 
power is much less consolidated). This special power of the 
President is really individual only in extraordinary instances, 
however. It is always subject to control of Congress if Con- 
gress finds sufficient agreement. It is always subject to popular 
consent. It is significant to recall in this connection that in the 
instances of the most extraordinary and legally questionable 
uses of Presidential power, as in the Louisiana purchase and in 
the Emancipation Proclamation, sentiment both at the time 
and subsequently upheld the actions strongly. 
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In the vast majority of cases, Presidential power is much 
limited. The President is under the necessity of carrying his 
own executive organization with him; he must defer to many 
different heads of organizations with many personal variations 
and competing functional interests, as they in turn must defer 
to and be influenced by their associates, by other parts of the 
government, by their particular publics and by the large public. 
._ The Presidential function is in very large part one of securing 
consensus within the Executive branch in the whole political 
environment and under checks of all the political institutions 
and processes. ‘ 


Growth of Presidential Power 


While it is often said, and with substantial justification, that 
Presidential power has grown both absolutely and relatively, 
the question is subject to argument. It may be asserted, for ex- 
ample, that necessity was such that our government could not 
otherwise have survived. Or it may be contended that the 
growth in Presidential power is only commensurate with 
growth in the power, size and scope of the government at 
large. Specifically, it may be asserted that the power of Con- 
gress has similarly grown. It may be pointed out that the na- 
tion was 65 years old before Congress passed any bill over a 
Presidential veto and 75 years old before (in the crucial John- 
son administration) it enacted law in an important case over a 
veto. It was subsequent to this that Congress began to establish 
so-called independent agencies, somewhat removed from Presi- 
dential executive control, and created the General Accounting 
Office. as a Congressional arm exercising important and per- 
vasive and specific controls over the administration. 


The point here, however, is simply that Presidential power 
is greatly restricted and is exercised only within a complicated 
field of other powers and popular controls. Congress undoubt- 
edly still has available every power it had at the beginning 
— if it chooses to exercise it and if it is sufficiently agreed. It can 
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stop the Executive from doing any particular thing; it can 
compel the Executive to do almost anything it 1s sufficiently 
agreed upon. Any power delegated to the Executive can be sub- 
sequently withdrawn. Indeed, this is done constantly. But the 
delegation of powers is constantly renewed and expanded too, 
since delegation in a more and more complicated world is 
more and more essential to the preservation of Congressional 
power. Chester Barnard, long-time president of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Company, made that point in general 
terms in the 1937 Lowell Lectures at Harvard when he said, 
“Not to make decisions that others should make is to preserve 
morale, to develop competence, to fix responsibility, and to 
preserve authority.” For Congress to attempt to determine too 
many things in too much detail would be to bog it down and to 
make it incapable of exercising effectively its basic controls. 


Delegation of Responsibility 

Mr. Barnard’s statement has even greater significance for 
our present discussion, for it applies also to citizens and to the 
effective exercise of popular controls through other than legis- 
lative means. Citizens are often confused and frustrated by re- 
garding the number and complexity of public problems, feel- 
ing that they should have a clearer judgment and more con- 
stant and direct influence on all decisions. Yet a short ballot 
does more to fix responsibility and to uphold popular control 
than a long ballot. And to decide everything by referenda 
would be to rely on phony and ineffective democracy, causing 
both citizenship and governance to bog down. The things to 
search for are arrangements that fix responsibility and provide 
for popular control when there is popular agreement. In the 


absence of consensus, democratic government operates by 
consent. : 


Citizens thus, like Congress, are constantly delegating their 


1. Chester I. Barnard, The Functions o 


the Executiv i - 
chusetts, Harvard University Press, ee ae ea 


1945), p. 194. Italics added. 
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powers in order to preserve them. Some they delegate to courts, 
some to legislative bodies, some to executive officials and agen- 
cles, saying each time in effect, “We can not normally give 
enough attention to these matters, and we are delegating a 
tentative responsibility to you; whenever we do not approve 
your handling of them we will assert our control.’ The asser- 
tion of control is real and often made. Its commonest form is 
a flurry of criticism. Sometimes it is a storm of criticism. Some- 
times it is the eviction of an entire administration and its party. 
The importance of criticism is not sufficiently appreciated. It is 
a positive contribution to the refinement of government. 


Fixing of Responsibility 

The sequel to delegation, however, it must be emphasized, 
is the fixing of responsibility and the maintenance of means by 
which those responsible may be held to account. The too- 
common popular tendency to approve “taking things out of 
politics” means taking things out of popular control. This is a 
frequent device of special-interest groups to effect the transfer 
of governmental power away from the large public to them- - 
selves. This, too, is the essence of many pleas for “‘decentraliza- 
tion.” Actually, decentralization 1s an element in most policy 
questions—not a separate policy question; it is the question 
whether any level of government or what level of government 
should perform some particular function. Whatever the de- 
cision is, adequate centralization of responsibility for perform- 
ance of the agreed upon function at the level agreed upon ts 
essential to popular control. 


A great deal of administrative decentralization will occur 
in any case, out of sheer necessity. The Congress has built a 
significant record of outlawing decentralized, regional offices 
set up by national administrators concerned only about getting 
their work done. The record has been built because Congress 
felt less able to exercise easy control over regional offices. In 
the same way, Congress hurried to return to Washington agen- 
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cies like the Securities and Exchange Commission which were 
pushed out of Washington during the war to make room for 
war agencies. That particular Commission had been located in 
Philadelphia, and even the Pennsylvania Senators joined in 
bringing pressure for its return to Washington. Yet Congress 
in a good many other cases has yielded to pressure groups and 
legislated administrative forms not lending themselves readily 
to political control. It is in such cases that citizens should be 
on guard. 


Degrees of Popular Control 


The political processes include the judicial, the legislative, 
the administrative, the processes of nominating and electing 
officials, the maintenance of parties, the whole business of 
popular agitation, and the interaction of all of these on each 
other. Agencies of government are “more political” or “less 
political” according to the degree of their involvement in all 
of the political processes by which the government lives and 
functions. They vary accordingly in the degree to which they 
are subject to direct popular control. 


The judicial process is by intent least directly involved in the 
others and least readily subject to direct popular control. Yet 
the history of judicial decisions reflects steady, if relatively slow, 
response to popular “‘felt need,’ to use a phrase of Justice 
Holmes. Where not elected, judges are politically appointed 
and consequently, over a period of time, politically responsive. 
They. are affected also by actions of legislatures and chief ex- 
ecutives as the latter by their actions change the material with 
which judges deal and the environment within which they act. 
They are affected to a degree by agitation. 
a 
ue chart which appears on the following page is reproduced from 

Christian Youth and Political Responsibility,” copyrighted 1948 


by the International Council of Religious Education, 203 North 
abash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. Used with permission. 
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Legislatures and chief executives are most fully involved in 
all the political processes, and their involvement has been in- 
creased through the years. The development of parties, exten- 
sion of the franchise, the spread of education, the multiplica- 
tion of pressure groups, the development with Jackson of a 
special popular procedure for the nomination of Presidential 
candidates, the change in the role of the electoral college, the 
popular election of Senators, and the spread of executive gov- 
ernment into the country in diverse and close exposure to citi- 
zens—all these have been important developments. 


Within legislative branches, members of lower houses, com- 
ing from smaller and more specialized constituencies, are more 
representative of those constituencies and less representative 
of the whole political scene than members of upper houses. 
The chief executive is more responsive and responsible to the 
whole political scene than members of the upper house are. 
Thus political structure is designed to give representation to 
local and specialized interests and to provide for their reconcilia- 
tion and integration into national interest. 


Control over Executive Branch 


As between various agencies of the executive branch there is, 
as a result of law, custom and functions, a considerable range 
of difference in political involvement, and there are consequent 
differences in degree and manner of subjection to popular 
control. In specific ways, for example, the Reclamation Service 
is more politically exposed and controlled in eleven western 
states than in the nation at large. But determination of the 
amount of money to be made available to this Service, and the 
general characteristics of its program, must be made in na- 
tional terms in competition with other interests and functions. 


_A different type of situation is seen in the independent agen- 
cies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, which are 
less subject to executive control than other agencies. They are 
in effect removed from one part of the political-administrative 
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process. Their exposure is chiefly to small publics and general 
public control waits on Congressional recognition of need. 


Another type of difference depends on intrinsic functional 
characteristics. The State Department, for example, does not 
work within the nation in close association with citizens in the 
way in which the departments of the Interior, Agriculture and 
Labor and the Federal Security Agency do. Its administrative 
process is consequently less involved in domestic politics. Its 
political exposure and control are oriented more exclusively to 
the President, the Congress and to general popular agitation. 
The defense establishment in its operations similarly is less 
exposed. Its direct political involvements are chiefly with the 
President, the Congress and suppliers. 


Still another type of difference emerges when a single 
agency deals with a relatively large public in dispensing so sub- 
stantial benefits as to give that’ public a very large vested in- 
terest in its program. Minority dominance of the government 
with respect to policies in this functional field then becomes a 
danger, and whole-public control then takes on special difh- 
culty. Structural and other administrative arrangements and 
practices, many of them technical and not easy of popular 
understanding, then become highly important. Perhaps the pre- 
war Agricultural Adjustment Administration was the only 
agency of this kind ever actually to emerge, and the recent war 
fundamentally altered its position. 


Executive Coordination 

Other regular governmental agencies, even though they are 
‘vehicles of pressure, are in fact readily controllable by the Ex- 
ecutive and Congress. A good deal of their pressure is exerted 
in their roles as representatives of particular functional in- 
terests, and the effects are watered down and integrated in the 
totality of political processes. “Executive coordination” is the 
blanket term under which most of this is done within the execu- 
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tive branch, and the process of Congressional control is wholly 
familiar. Within the executive branch a great deal of political 
reconciliation and integration occurs, which makes manageable 
the basic function of Congress. The Executive makes further 
contributions to Congress by giving a certain organization to 
“felt need” and by proposing particular forms of legislative 
action. These contributions began to be made early in George 
Washington’s administration, but their importance has grown 
with the increase in social complexity. 


Use of Police Power 


One other type of difference in executive agencies also re- 
quires mention. It is related to the exercise of police power. 
Many political scientists regard the problem of police power as 
central. It seems inevitable that the level of the power of en- 
forcement must be generally the same as the level of the power 
to set policy. This was, indeed, a conception basic to the de- 
velopment of our Constitution. In the convention where it was 
drafted the crucial decision was to give the new government 
power to enforce its own laws directly upon citizens, and not 
through the State governments. Similar authority is seen today 
as the fundamental power that would distinguish world goy- 
ernment from an international organization. | 


One needs to look, therefore, in concern about the exercise 
of police power, not toward its weakness, absence or delegation 
from one level of government to another, but toward essential 
qualifying safeguards. An obvious qualification would appear 
to be carefully to avoid the exercise of police power at a level 
higher than the level of policy determination. To use national 
machinery for the enforcement of state or local laws in normal 
circumstances would be a serious violation of this rule. More 
subtle qualifications need to be considered, however, in the 
light of the uses of national police in totalitarian societies. 
This writer is inclined to believe, for example, that /arge and 
highly centralized investigational organizations should be 
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avoided at all levels of government—in other words that the 
function of police-type investigation should be highly decen- 
tralized within every level of government. 


The Party System 


| All of the political processes are together important to popu- 
lar government. It would be absurd to try to argue that the 
legislative process is more important than the executive or 
udicial, or vice versa, or even that formal processes of gov- 
Ernment are more important than the informal processes of 
Agitation. They all give meaning and content to each other. 


how, with the spectacle of minorities carrying European na- 
tions into Communism, there is keener appreciation of the two- 
batty system than ever before. We see two parties as the crucial 
machinery by which majority government is maintained. But 
ereat numbers of citizens see the significance of parties only at 
lection-time, and seem to expect parties to be maintained in 
bomething like a’ functional vacuum. 


Deterioration of Parties 


| Parties are notably weak and growing weaker in this coun- 
ty, and in consequence we see more and more instances of bloc 
government exercised by pressure groups. 


Pressure groups are not inherently evil. As a phenomenon 
they. are implicit in democracy. They may be evil, if the ends 
hey seek are evil, but normally any evil products are the result 
of incomplete functioning of political machinery. 


| The principal inadequacies inhere in party weakness—too 
little party discipline, too little functional reliance on parties, 
too few functions for parties, too limited citizen participation 
in parties. The practicat disappearance of patronage at the 
hational level, where normally less than one per cent of the 
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jobs are filled with any chance for partisan considerations to 
figure, and the steady diminution in relative importance of 
patronage in state and local governments have left consistent 
party workers with little prestige, and that little almost their 
sole incentive. City machines have become the principal and 
almost exclusive vital organs of party life. They, too, are be- 
coming weaker with diminished functions and prerogatives, 
and of course they alone are not sufficiently representative of 
the large bodies of citizens who are nominal party members. 
How to improve and strengthen parties in America is a major 


problem. 


It should be observed in passing that the word “machine” 
is generally used as an invective when applied to party organ- 
izations. In other words, it is a term applied to a party or- 
ganization one doesn’t like. Yet party organizations are highly 
desirable and probably essential to democratic government. 
“Machine” leaders and staff are at least working regularly as 
citizens—not as officials—at the business of government, which 
is more than can be said for most of those who sneer at them. 
Many thousands of them contribute heavily in time and money 
for nothing but the satisfaction of their public spirit and a 
sense of personal importance. It should be noted, too, that party 
organizations tend toward policy neutrality in the first instance; 
they are instruments of policy-making on which their active 
members call the tune. The party has an open door to those who 
will play the organizational game. But far too few citizens 
understand the basic significance and importance of organiza- 
tion as a vehicle of citizenship, It is the negative, non-partici- 
pating attitude of so many citizens that makes party organiza- 
tions what they are today. Not necessity but choice makes the 
ballot appear to so many citizens to be their only means of par- 
ticipating in the business of governance. Such citizens may be 
said to vote only for the vote and the right to complain. It is 


their Privilege to vote otherwise, and’to vote more constantly 
and variously, 
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‘Independent V oters 


There are also, of 
course, some important 
roles to be played out- 
side of party organiza- 
tions. While very large 
| numbers of citizens 
should be active and 
‘for the most part loyal 
party members, if all 
citizens were straight- 
ticket-voting partisans, 
registration of voters 
could serve in lieu of 
elections, and politics 
would be far less ef- 
fective a reflection of 
popular attitudes and 
“needs. To have fairly regular partisans maintain strong parties 
is one thing, but the exercise of total citizen choice between 
parties and candidates 1s still another. Existence of a large 
number of independents and the practice of ticket-scratching 
make the constitution of a popular majority an ever new phe- 
nomenon progressively reflective of change in a dynamic so- 
ciety. With respect to this phenomenon, organizations on the 
fringes of parties and between parties make special contribu- 
tions. Somewhat similarly, a third party sometimes may make 
a special contribution, although at other times its chief direct 
consequence is to put into power an administration out of line 
with popular majority sentiments. The threat or possibility of 
a third party movement often is more salutary, therefore, than 
its actual entry into the field. Movements of all kinds that cause 
the major parties to bid for independent-voter support con- 
tribute importantly to the vitality of politics. 


Fitzpatrick in The St, Louts Post-Dispatch 


“Going to let him get away with it?” 
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How Citizens Vote 


Citizens vote, then, by adding their names and energies to 
membership rolls. They vote by swelling, or failing to swell, 
the circulations of particular newspapers or periodicals. They 
vote by contributing to the popularity of particular radio or 
hewspaper commentators. They vote by writing “letters to the 
editor.” They vote much more potently than they know when 
they write to members of legislative bodies and to administra- 
tive officials. They vote as they express themselves in labor 
unions, farm organizations, business and professional bodies. 
They vote in every contribution they make to the climate of 
opinion in a thoroughly political society. They vote more ef- 


“Gee whiz, 
Mopey, if 
y’aint pro 
or anti 
something 
or other, 
nobody 
wants to 
listen to 
what y have 
to say any 
more.’ 


Used by permission 


MOPEY DICK AND THE DUKE of New York 


W orld-Telegram 
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fectively still as they organize to exert influence. They vote 
efiectively in proportion to the persistence of their efforts, for 
persistence is an indication of intensity of feeling. 


Organizing consent and consensus with respect to a very 
great number of specific problems and with respect to general 
social direction 1s intricate business when there are involved 
145,000,000 far-flung persons in a society cherishing many dif- 
ferent values. A less intricate system would result in a govern- 
ment less reflective of diverse values. A society rich in political 
processes can harmonize multiple, unlike variables of reason 
and emotion, of situation and time. Political processes are 
always, therefore, to some extent mysterious, never wholly 
subject to rational analysis. But their very complexity attests 
that they are instruments of popular government. 


Popular sentiment varies in effectiveness according to politi- 
cal institutions and processes and the ways in which citizens 
use them. All governments are at any time the products of the 
effectzve political sentiments of that time in their respective so- 
cieties. Democratic societies are those in which the wider popu- 
lar sentiments have attained their greater effectiveness. No 
large government in the world surpasses the democratic de- 
velopment of the United States, though the development here 
has by no means reached its maximum. Even now tens of 
millions of citizens are powerfully effective. “The” government 
here is thezr government. 


November 15, 1948 


By Thomas B. Keehn — 


CHURCH - STATE RELATIONS 


The relation of church and 
state was not one of the hot 
issues in the recent election. It 
Was not even included in the 
platforms of the major parties. 
Yet this is a critical problem 
among church people and in the 
nation generally. In a recent 
conversation with this corre- 
spondent, Senator Wayne 
Morse (R., Oregon), one of 
the most thoughtful members 
of Congress and an active Con- 
gregational churchman, stated 
that it is one of the most seri- 
ous problems of the day. Re- 
cently, church-state relations 
have been involved in court de- 
cisions, federal and state legis- 
lation, and administrative de- 
cisions, And more is ahead. 

There is a new social milieu 
in the nation and throughout 
the world today, resulting from 
the importance of government 


in all areas of life. Because of 
this and because of the inchoate 
program of Protestantism to- 
ward the social order, the rela- 
tion of church and state may 
well be the key to social action 
in our time. Principles and 
policies followed may decide 
whether religion will be re- 
established as a powerful force 
in the nation, influencing pub- 
lic policies and social institu- 
tions, or whether it will become 
an ingrown, private matter de- 
voted to the manicuring of mi- 
nor morals. The decisions made 
will have much to do with the 
nature and function, the scope 
and limitation of government 
in the United States, and they 
will have a profound bearing 
upon the responsibilities of 
Christian citizens. 

The basic principle of church- 
State relations in the United 


: 
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States is religious freedom. The 
history of the nation and the 
nature of the institutions — 
church and state —testify to 
this principle. Both words, “‘re- 
ligious” and “freedom,” ate im- 
portant. This is a religious na- 
tion, a nation under God. 
Throughout the years, the Su- 
preme Court has witnessed to 
this fact. The state is not neu- 
tral toward religion in Amer- 
ica. Freedom in this instance 
means that no religion can be 
established. No religious group 
can be in a favored or monopo- 
listic position in the nation. 


The interaction of the two 
facets of the principle of re- 
ligious freedom in America has 
woven this concept into the 
warp and woof of the social 
fabric of the nation. The people 
are incorrigible activists and 
moralists, working for good 
causes. Although corroded at 
certain critical points, particu- 
larly race and economics, the 
culture of the United States has 
been infused with religious val- 


_ ues. They sometimes appear like 


vestigial remnants in our in- 
creasingly secular culture, but 
there are still many symbols 
which witness to this tradition: 
prayers in public meetings and 
governmental assemblies, _ reli- 
gious inscriptions on coins, chap- 


lains for the armed services, and 
tax exemptions for churches. 

The principle of religious 
freedom has resulted in over- 
lapping functions and actions by 
church and state at many points. 
The two principles which can- 
not be questioned are: (1) the 
religious foundations of the na- 
tion must be preserved, and 
(2) no particular religion can 
be preferred, 7.e., established. 


Separation of church and 
state, then, is simply a means, 
a technique, a policy to imple- 
ment the principle of religious. 
freedom. It assumes organic 
separation but dynamic _inter- 
action between church and 
state; it functions through co- 
operation without © favoritism. 
As a method, separation of 
church and state can never be 
an absolute. It is at best a 
plumbline to test the principle 
of religious freedom. 


What was the source of this 
concept? It has been attributed 
to deist philosophers, environ- 
mental factors, particularly the 
frontier, an anti-Catholic im- 
pulse, and political expediency. 
These were only partial factors. 
The primary basis was Puritan 
theology which had its begin- 
ning in 17th century England 
and continued its development 
in the new world. Central was 
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the belief in God’s self-revela- 
tion to man, independent 
of ecclesiastical paraphernalia. 
Equally important was the con- 
cept of the church as a gath- 
ered community, a group of be- 
lievers who had covenanted to- 
gether. These essentially radical 
doctrines emancipated man from 
intolerance and authoritarian- 
ism, both ecclesiastical and po- 
litical, and they established the 
basis for democratic organiza- 
tion of the commonwealth. 

The effect of Puritan the- 
ology based on acknowledged 
supernaturalism, then, was to 
establish the primacy of the in- 
dividual conscience and _ to 
make religion an integral part 
of the common life. The prin- 
ciple of religious freedom as de- 
veloped in America subjected 
court and church, law—includ- 
ing even the Constitution—and 
doctrine to the higher law of 
God who judged all. This 
was not a vague kind of secu- 
larism or sectarianism. It was 
essential Protestantism and it 
had a profound effect upon in- 
dividuals and society, particu- 
larly the state. 


The Issue Today: 
Secularism 


Current controversy over 


church and state relations must 
be seen in this background. Re- 


ligious groups, contending over — 


slogans, are accused of being 
for or against separation. But 
if it is remembered that the real 
principle at stake is religious 


freedom, and that separation of — 


church and state is simply a so- 
cial instrument to give effect 
to this principle, then it should 
be possible to find areas of 
agreement among _ religious 
people which will enable them 
to unite in defending religious 
freedom. 


The real enemy of religious 
freedom today is secularism. 
The essential meaning of secu- 
larism is that man and society 


are in revolt against God. They — 


have turned away, separated 
themselves from Him. Secular- 
ism is the spiritual root of all 
idolatry. 


One of the most subtle and 
dificult problems is posed by 
some who call themselves 
friends of religious freedom. An 
organization known as Prot- 
estants and Other Americans 
United for the Separation of 


Church and State, and the mag- | 
azine Christian Century, in its _ 


editorial policy, have’ made an 
absolute of the separation of 


church and state. They insist 


upon a total separation. They 
try to make ‘a complete distinc- 


tion between structure and 
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function by divorcing’ institu- 
tions from the principles for 
jwhich they stand. This, of 
course, Is an unsound social 
analysis as to the way in which 
values are expressed in society. 
But more seriously, by insisting 
upon absolute separation of 
church and state, these groups 
end up by favoring the separa- 
tion of religion from society. 
This is simply a paraphrase of 
the definition of ‘secularism. 
Perhaps the clearest  state- 
ment of this problem has ap- 
peared in two recent historic 
decisions of the Supreme Court, 
the Everson case involving bus 
transportation to non-public 
schools and the McCollum 


case on Released Time. What ‘is 
important here is not the deci- 
sions themselves, for one (Ever- 
son) was condemned by the ad- 
vocates of total separation and 
the other (McCollum) was 
heralded. What is important is 
the reasoning, the obiter dicta, 
of the Court which underlies 
both of these decisions. It is 
stated in the Everson case that 
the purpose of the first amend- 
ment was “to create a complete 
and permanent separation of the 
sphere of religious activity and 
civil authority by comprehen- 
sively forbidding every form of 
public aid or support for re- 
ligion.” 

This is the inevitable conse- 


THE SECULARISM OF SOCIETY 


One of the greatest immediate 
concerns to Protestants is the plight 
of our public school system cre- 
_ated by inequalities and_ financial 
inadequacies. Of even greater con- 
cern is the problem raised in our 
society by the separation of re- 
ligion from politics, economics and 
education. We live in a nation of 
widespread religious illiteracy and 
unbelief, attesting the inadequacy 
of our present religious education 
program. We wish to affirm a con- 
cept of church and state which will 

| provide the basis for cooperation 
by them in relating religion to the 
public school system and to other 
institutions in our nation with 
guarantees against special privi- 


leges to any one religious group. 
Concern over Roman Catholic in- 
fluence should not lead Protestants 
to embrace a narrow concept of 
church and state relations that 
would accelerate the secularization 
of our culture. We commend those 
educators and all Christians who 
have resisted the forces in our so- 
ciety which would divorce life from 
God or would find within some seg- 
ment of life man’s supreme loyalty. 
Protestants should realize that the 
multiplicity of religious sects and 
resistance to church unity has ag- 
gtavated the problem of relating 
religion to public education. 
—Oberlin General Council 
Section Reports, June, 1948 
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quence of a policy which abso- 
lutely separates church and 
state. If carried out in other 
decisions, it- would lead to the 
public enthronement of secular- 
ism by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Fortunately, 
to paraphrase Mr. Dooley, the 
Supreme Court also reads the 
newspapers. The effect of con- 
tradictory decisions is tempo- 
rarily to negate the ‘‘reasoning” 
of the court. But this recent 
“reasoning” should be a warning 
to all opponents of secularism 
and supporters of religious free- 
dom as the basic principle in 
America. 


It is informative to seeethe 
line-up of groups for and against 
absolute separation of church 
and state, religion and society, 
as revealed by their attitude 
toward these Supreme Court de- 
cisions. As already indicated, 
Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United (etc.) and the 
Christian Century supported 
every effort to build high the 
wall of separation. They have 
been joined in this position by 
fundamentalist religious organ- 
izations, the ethical culture so- 
ciety, humanists and Commu- 
nists. All would in effect rele- 
gate religion to an essentially 
private role. Some would openly 
espouse secularism as a better 


principle than religious freedom 
for America. 

On the other side have been 
Christianity and Crisis, a pub- 
lication sponsored primarily by 
a group of theologians, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, the 
International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, and _ the 
Journal, official publication of 
the American Bar Association. 

The Roman Catholic church 
has not had much to say about 
these particular decisions. The 
specific issues involved did not 
represent primary concerns of 
this church. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference 
has issued ringing statements 
against secularism. For this rea- 
son the Roman Catholic church 
tends to be allied with the 
group which is opposed to ab- 
solute separation. But the tradi- 
tional Roman Catholic prin- 
ciple of establishment is funda- 
mentally opposed to the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom as 
presented here. Therefore, Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants 
in the second group would find 
themselves in disagreement on 
many specific issues. 

Separation of church and 
state, if it is to have a creative 
effect upon our society by fos- 
tering religion while prohibit- 
ing the establishment of any one 
religious group, must necessar- 


‘er 
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ily be a flexible policy. The line 
of separation will be serpentine, 
not straight. As Justice Jack- 
son said in the McCollum de- 
cision, between the prohibited 
extremes we have “no law but 
our own prepossessions” to 
guide us. Protestants must put 
first principles first. In the 
United States, this principle is 
religious freedom. Then they 
will be in a position to judge 
policies and specific issues which 
will appear in judicial, legisla- 
tive or administrative halls of 
government. Each decision must 
be made in the interests of re- 


-ligious freedom and in opposi- 


tion to secularism. 


implications for the 
Future 

The position stated here on 
religious freedom and _ separa- 
tion of church and state has far- 
reaching political and religious 
significance. A program to de- 
fend and extend religious free- 
dom opposes both secularism and 
religious or political authoritari- 
anism. It provides the grounds 
to support proximate social 
justice without pretending that 
this is the Kingdom of God. It 
protects a democratic, plural- 
istic structure of society. Thus 
it is both better in principle and 
better social strategy. 

By opposing the broad sweep 


of the reasoning in the obiter 
dicta of the Everson and Mc- 
Collum decisions, for example, 
it is possible to evaluate the 
specific issues in these cases 
more honestly. The Everson 
case raises the issue of the 
power of the state. to provide 
welfare services, in this instance 
transportation, to children at- 
tending a non-public school as 
well as to children attending a 
public school. The Court found 
this to be an indirect wel- 
fare aid to individual children. 
Therefore, it was right and proper 
for government to. perform this 
service under the general wel- 
fare clause of the Constitu- 
tion. If the aid had been of a 
different kind (for teachers’ 
salaries, for example, in a non- 
public institution), then it 
would have been approaching 
establishment and therefore un- 
constitutional. Or if the Federal 
government had tried to impose 
a national policy upon the sev- 
eral states, it would have been 
unconstitutional since education 
is one of the functions reserved 
to the States. 


In short, the Supreme Court 
here approved reasonable co- 
operation between state and re- 
ligion through aid to children 
attending non-public (includ- 
ing parochial) schools. ‘The pur- 
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pose was a limited welfare serv- 
ice. Any other decision would 
have endangered the entire wel- 
fare function of government in 
the fields of health, welfare, so- 
cial security and education. The 
decision did not violate religious 
freedom or organic separation of 
church and state. 


This issue has been raised in 
legislation to provide federal 
financial aid to elementary and 
secondary schools. Presumably 
the courts would hold that aid 
for indirect welfare services in 
accord with state policies is 
legitimate. It will come up even 
more sharply in proposals for 
federal aid to higher education, 
including aid to individuals at- 
tending church-related colleges. 
Public aid, by the State or Fed- 
eral government, to students at- 
tending the school of their 
choice whether public or private 
(the G.I. Bill of rights is an 
example) is not different in 
principle to the bus transporta- 
tion issue. All that must be de- 
cided is whether or not the State 
should perform such a service, 
If the decision is yes, then it is 
up to the individuals and the in- 
stitutions involved to work it 
out on a non-discriminatory 
basis. Because of the American 
system of Federal-State rela- 
tions, policy decisions in the field 


* 
of education must be made on 
the State level. The Federal gov- 
ernment could participate only 
through financial contributions. 


The McCollum decision en- 
joined the use of a particular 
type of released-time program 
for religious education as devel- 
oped by the schools and churches 
in Champaign, Illinois. Here 
the issue of control of policy 
rather than financial aid is cen- 
tral. Parents, church and school 
had agreed upon a plan to pro- 
vide religious education for 
school children. It was integrat- 
ed into the public school system 
but did not discriminate against 
any child. Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants supported the pro- 
gram. Any children not desiring 
religious instruction could con- 
tinue secular education during 
the released-time period. 


The Supreme Court in this 
instance applied the policy of 
separation of church and state 
as prohibiting this arrange- 
ment. The real issue ‘here is: 
can the parents, churches and 
schools in a community decide 
upon the use of school time in 
such a way as to include a pro- 
gram of religious education, 
provided this program does not 
give a favored or established po- 
sition to any particular religious 
group? Or can the Federal gov- 
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ernment — the Supreme Court 
in this instance—apply the pol- 
icy of separation of church and 
state to control the local situa- 
tion? The answer to these ques- 
tions goes very near to the heart 
of the democratic process and 
religious freedom in _ this 
country. 

Perhaps the particular plan 
in Champaign, Illinois, which 
the court prohibited, went too 
far. But Protestants cannot per- 
mit this incident to pass with- 
out registering concern for cer- 
tain basic principles involved. 
Certainly they can protest 
against a broad or general inter- 
pretation of the decision. The 
McCollum decision itself says 
that other forms of released 
time may prove unexceptionable. 
In a case now pending be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, the New 
York City released-time pro- 
gram, which differs in many im- 
portant respects from the Cham- 
paign plan, is being contested. It 
is stated that the McCollum 
decision proscribes this plan 
also. Lawyers representing a 
committee of Jews, Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, headed 
by Mr. Charles H. Tuttle, have 
entered a brief defending the 
New York City program. The 
brief concludes with this ques- 
tion: will the courts—by em- 


ploying the serpentine policy of 
separation of church and state— 
force the State to erect “a wall of 
separation” between parent and 
child? This penetrating ques- 
tion poses the ultimate problem 
in this field for church and 
state, for religious freedom and 
democratic government. 

The stake of organized reli- 
gion in the decision as to the 
nature of church-state relations 
is tremendous. Widening the 
gap — absolute separation — 
would end by cutting the 
nerve of social action by the 
churches. If dynamic relation- 
ship between church and state 
is practical, however, then the 
churches can actively advance 
the cause of religious freedom 
in the nation; and this freedom 
is basic to all other freedoms. 

The Roman Catholic prin- 
ciple on church-state relations 
has been consistent through the 
centuries. his church favors 
establishment as the one true 
church. Strategic exceptions 
have been made from time to 
time. The Protestant principle 
in the United States has been 
religious freedom. On the mat- 
ter of principle, therefore, Ro- 
man Catholics and the main 
stream of Protestants in the 
United States are as far apart 
as the North and South poles. 
In opposition to secularism — 
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the major threat to religion 
in contemporary civilization — 
however, Roman Catholics and 
Protestants must be as much 
alike as the North and South 
poles. 

Protestants cannot hide _be- 
hind a phrase, separation of 
church and state, in the battle 
against secularism. They must 
make a stand for religious free- 
dom. They must insist that this 
is a religious nation, and work 
to make religion influential in 
all public and private decisions. 
Roman Catholics cannot expect 
establishment of their church in 
the United States if freedom 
and democratic government are 
to prevail. 

It is apparent that religious 
freedom in the United States 
depends as much upon interac- 


tion and cooperation between 
church and state as upon organ- 
ic separation. There is no law, 
only custom and our own pre- 
possessions, to define the limits 
of this interaction. The impor- 
tant thing is that every decision 
should be made in the interest 
of religious freedom and demo- 
cratic politics. Specific policies, 
in financing and controlling ed- 
ucation for example, must give 
strength to these principles and, 
at the same time, stand against 
the encroachments of secular- 
ism. For this difficult — task, 
Protestant churches must know 
the fullness of the faith they 
profess, and they must have a 
program of education and action 
to carry it forward in the com- 
munity, the nation and_ the 
world. 


Commission on Church, State and Education 


The General Council of the Congregational Christian Churches, 
meeting in Oberlin, Ohio, in June, 1948, voted “that the Council for 
Social Action be requested to assume responsibility for a program of 


research, education and action in the relations of Church, State and 
Education and establish a committee or commiss 


: sh é ion . . . with repre- 
sentation from the Division of Christian Education of the Board of 


Home Missions.” The purpose of the Commission would be to study 
the problems and find the facts, to cooperate with such other organ- 
izations working in this field as the Federal Council of Churches, to 
recommend statements, programs and actions to the churches, General 
Council, Conferences and Boards, and to implement their policies 
through appropriate programs of education and action. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


. .. The separation of church and 
state prevents the governmental es- 
tablishment of a church; it does 
not mean that the state is opposed 
to religion or neutral toward God. 
Nor does it mean that the church 
must avoid political issues or po- 
litical activities. The principle of 
separation was not intended to si- 
lence the church on public ques- 
tions or to relieve the state of 
moral responsibility. Both church 
and state are subject to God’s laws, 
and each must cooperate with the 
other in discerning and obeying 
these laws in the human community. 


The separation of church and 
state was intended primarily to 
guarantee religious freedom, rather 
than to circumscribe the activities 
of any religious group. The Con- 
stitution specifically forbids the 
state to prohibit the free exercise 
of religion. Here again, the mean- 
ing of ‘free exercise” is left unde- 
fined, and has been subject to 
continual debate and to a number 
of judicial decisions. In general, 
religious liberty in America has 
been considered to include the 
freedom to believe, worship, edu- 
cate, proselyte, assemble, organize, 
and own property for religious pur- 
poses without interference by the 
state, or to refuse to participate 
in any such religious activities. 


The principle of separation not 
only prevents the governmental es- 
tablishment of a church, but it 
also prevents interference by gov- 
ernment in religious affairs. Be- 


tween these two prohibited ex- 
tremes lies a vast realm of func- 
tional interaction between church 
and state which cannot—and should 
not—be proscribed in its entirety 
by legal or judicial acts. Such 
proscription would result in the 


serious curtailment of religious lib- 
erties and in the thorough secu- 
larization of state and _ society. 
Church and state will continue to 
stand in dynamic relationship to 
each other, and the boundaries 
of their respective spheres cannot 
be determined once and for all in 
keeping with some absolute prin- 
ciple or abstract dogma. Nor will 
Protestants who accept this general 
interpretation necessarily agree on 
the specific areas of cooperation 
and separation. Each decision as 
to their proper relation should be 
made in the service of religious 
freedom, and it should not tend to 
promote the secularization of the 
state. 


. . . Recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court . . . have inter- 
preted the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting the establishment of 
religion as excluding cooperation 
freely undertaken by church and 
state and involving no_ special 
privileges to any church. Those 
who advocate the absolute separa- 
tion of church and state usually 
conceive of a definite, straight and 
immovable wall separating these 
two areas of society—a wall which 
must not be breached at any point. 
We contend that policy cannot 
be based on a figure of speech. 
The institutional church and the 
organized state have both unique 
and common functions to discharge. 
They can best do them by remain- 
ing structurally. independent of 
each other while cooperating close- 
ly on the common interests of main- 
taining religious liberty and _spir- 
itual influence in the political and 
social order. 


—Oberlin General Council 
Section Reports, June, 1948 


Sore Oh wie ero 


Mr. Appleby does us a distinct service in pointing out the wide 
range of activities through which a citizen exercises his influence. 
Citizens “vote,” he states, ‘in every contribution which they make 
to the climate, of opinion in a thoroughly political society.” In 
creating informed, responsible public opinion the churches play 
. 4 very vital role. Here is one current example. 


The Congregational Christian laymen of Wisconsin recently 
voted to use the December issue of SOCIAL ACTION magazine as 
the basis for their program meetings in January. More than 
thirty cooperating men’s clubs will receive the magazine, along 
with an outline especially prepared for their use; from their state 
office. They will consider the “interesting and discussible items 
in Cameron Hall's article’ and report their “findings” to the 
State office. These will be summarized for an article in the 
State CHURCH LIFE magazine. Writes. the Vice President, “Pri- 
marily what we are trying to do is to tie our various men’s clubs 
into a closer-knit State fellowship. . . . At the same time we 


hope we will be gaining for SoclaL ACTION magazine a wider 
distribution.” 


Influencing public opinion was one of the “Christian responsi- 
bilities” called to our attention by the report of Section II, 
World Council of Churches, meeting in Amsterdam this past 
summer. “The Church can be most effective in society as it in- 
Spires its members to ask in new ways what their Christian 
responsibility: is whenever they vote or discharge the duties of 
public office, whenever they influence public opinion, whenever 
they make decisions as employers or as workers or in 


any other 
vocation to which they may be called.” 


f Apparently some churches. are already inspiring their members 
to ask in new ways” how they may “influence public opinion” 
and a discussion based on SOCIAL ACTION magazine is one of 


those ways. 


